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100 horsepower, but it served a large purpose. The plant
comprised a single-phase generator driven by water power
and a single-phase alternating-current motor started by
a small "split-phase" induction motor. The generator
and motor were wound for 3000 volts, and this was the
line potential adopted. The transmission distance was
only about three miles, but the amount of copper required
for the circuit was extremely little as compared with the
direct-current plant proposed by Mr. Edison, whose com-
pany also had been invited to bid on the project. The in-
stallation was a decided success in commercial and engineer-
ing results, and these results had a distinct influence upon
alternating-current development and in deciding the sys-
tem of generation and transmission adopted for Niagara.

The Telluride results had also a certain specific and in-
teresting effect on the thought of Westinghouse. In his
early conferences with the Cataract Construction Company
he was much inclined to think that power could be best
transmitted to Buffalo by pneumatic means. This is quite
understandable. For twenty years he had been carrying
power by compressed air. Neither he nor any one else knew
much about electrical transmission. .But his education was
quick and complete. The success of the Tejluride plant and
the progress at Pittsburgh in the autumn of 1892, particu-
larly in the development of the rotary converter and of
two-phase motors, definitely changed his mind.

But Westinghouse had not been alone in considering
compressed-air transmission. It was amongst the means
mentioned in (the call for projects, and, besides the tenta-
tive suggestion of Westinghouse, five definite plans were
submitted. In the list of projects received by the Commis-
sion is one from Professor Reidler, of Berlin, and M. Victor
Popp, of Paris, employing air compressors "studied chiefly